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Thomas (Doctor ?), one 
pupil Sir Benjamin Brodie. 
ters, 4 sons, of whom Thomas Charles Cave 
b. Salisbury, Feb. 24, 1819, baptised St. Thomas, 
Sarum, Mch, 24, No. 367. Thomas Cave sup- 
posed to have m. Julia Isabella de Starck. Was 
connected with de Starck and Ogle families. 
Any information?—Chester L. North, 51 rue 
Spontini, Paris. 
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E STARCK, (see Cave above) Julia Isabella, 
supposed d, of Baron Sigismund de Starck 
Inquirer has letter written 


to his grandfather, Thomas Charles Cave, and 








signed ‘“‘ Your relative, U. N. A. de Starck.” 
Any information?—Chester L. North, 51 rue 
Spontini, Paris. 
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7 Memorabilia. 


HE second July number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes has an article on Anatole 

Le Braz and the United States, which is 
interesting both for its description of Le 
Braz and for what it shows us of the feeling 
for France in America—especially as evinced 


by the Alliance Francaise. The Alliance 
organizes French lectures throughout the 


States, and Francophil enthusiasm makes 
them both excessively kind to the lecturer 
and excessively expectant and critical in re- 
gard to him. Le Braz abundantly satisfied 
them; they saw in him the embodiment of 
their conception of the true Frenchman: 
“Vincarnation des qualités les plus sédui- 
santes que l’on accorde en général a notre 
race: l’enthousiasme, l’esprit, la gaieté tem- 
pérée de sérieux, la courtoisie.’’ His lectures 
could hardly be rightly so named; they were 
talks rather, and the play of imagination 
and feeling which made their charm was 
re-inforced by an unforgettable voice. M. 
Albert Feuillerat, the author of the article, 
describes this voice in words which strike us 
as, on the whole, a happy, even if somewhat 
long-drawn-out, attempt to put what is 
most difficult to put into words: 

Imaginez une voix assourdie, voilée de 
réverie, mais avec des résonances argentines 
qui tintaient dans Vesprit comme un accom- 
pagnement de cloches téeriques, suggérant un 
monde de sensations réprimées aux _ profon- 
deurs de l’Aame, et dont V’existence enveloppait 
les auditeurs et aidait a créer cette atmos- 
phere d’enchantement & laquelle personne ne 
pouvait échapper. 


The most striking pages, naturally, are 
devoted to the predominant share taken by 
Le Braz, who was in the United States for 
most of the period of the War, in determin- 
ing the decision of America to intervene. It 
's a point of interest, by no means over- 
looked by M. Feuillerat, that a Breton | 
should have interpreted to the foreigner so | 
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THE topics dealt with in the Antiquaries 
Journal for July, after the Anniversary 
Address by the President Sir Charles Peers, 
are the Lechmere Stone (Professor G. Bald- 
win Brown); a Seal of Edward II for Scot- 
tish Affairs (Mr. Hilary Jenkinson) ; Lydney 
Castle (Mr. D. A. Casey); the Palaeolithic 
Implements from Kirmington, Lincolnshire 
(Mr. J. P. T. Burchell), and the Excava- 
tions of last year at Colchester (Mr. Chris- 
topher Hawkes). The seal is a discovery 
made by the Duke of Rutland among his 
muniments at Belvoir in 1928. Mr. Jenkin- 
son—after noting that it is an alteration 
of the Scottish seal of Edward I by the 
addition, on the reverse, of two castles, in 
allusion of Eleanor of Castile—deals prin- 
cipally with the light thrown by its use on 
the machinery for the administration of 
Scotland in Edwardian times, Under Notes 
we were particularly interested by Dom 
Ethelbert Horne’s elucidation of a badge— 
composed of wings, sword and heart—which 
occurs at Durham, Bristol, and Gloucester, 
and in stained glass in Butcombe Church, 
Somerset and has not hitherto been made out. 
Dom Ethelbert explains it as a badge of the 
Blessed Virgin evolved in correspondence 
with the representations of the Five Wounds 
of Our Lord which had become popular in 
the fifteenth century. The parallel motif 
was found in St. Luke’s Gospel in the well- 
known words of Simeon’s prophecy, and the 
wings (from the angel of the Annunciation) 
were added to distinguish the heart in this 
device from the heart shown with the Five 
Wounds. That the wings are to be associ- 
ated with the Blessed Virgin is shown by a 
shield at Wells, on which a lily in a pot, 
an emblem about which there is no doubt, 
is flanked by wings; and additional evidence 
of the like kind comes from the design on 
a sixteenth century riddel which includes 
with the wings and the lily in its pot also 
the heart and the sword. The example in the 
glass at Butcombe shows further develop- 
ment in that seven blood-drops on the heart 
represent the Seven Sorrows of Mary. 


ROBABLY most of our readers have by 
this time heard of the German philo- 
sopher, Peter Wust, though, we believe, we 
are still waiting (but have now not long to 
wait) for his work to be accessible in Eng- 
lish. They may, en attendant, like to know 
of an article, ‘The Philosophy of Peter 
Wust,’ by Mr. E. I. Watkin, in the current 
number of the Dublin Review. And, noticing 


‘this, we may also mention that Mr. Gre- 
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gory Macdonald has in the same review a 


new study of that topic which is always 
cropping up anew in our columns, the 
Gordon Riots, 


WE have much pleasure in drawing our 

readers’ attention to the volume of 
‘ Volkskundliche Bibliographie fur die Jahre 
1925 und 1926’ (A Bibliography of Folk-lore 
for the years 1925 and 1926) which, on be- 
half of the Verband Deutscher Vereine ftir 


Volkskunde and under the auspices of Prof. | 


Dr. E. Hoffmann-Krayer, has recently been 
brought out by Herr Paul Geiger (Walter de 
Gruyter and Co., Berlin and Leipzig). The 
Bibliography comprises 8,430 items, grouped 
in twenty-two sections—most of them having 
numerous sub-sections — followed by an 
Authors’ and a Subject Index. It is hardly 


necessary to say that the student of Folk-lore | 


has here at once a vast store of information 
and a record showing where the principal in- 
terest of folk-lorists has lain during these 
years, and which peoples and tongues have 
been most occupied with them. Superstitions 
and customs still furnish a preponderance of 
topics; the folk-lore of the house, of the 
dance, and of dress continues to increase in 
volume; but the first place is still held by 
tales and songs in their different varieties. 
A, necessarily slight, survey gives the im- 


pression that during the two years dealt 
with English contributions to Folk-lore, 
though some of them very notable, were | 


numerically rather low, and that work on 
this subject had been active in Eastern 
Europe. 
UR essayists have recently been a good 
deal occupied with the future of the 
novel. To the August North-American Re- 
view, Mr. Struthers Burt contributes a 
paper, entitled ‘ What’s Left for the Novel- 
ist ?’—roughly written, and in long tracts 
saying over again what everybody knows — 
which contains the bright suggestion that 
what in future will occupy the novelist is 
decisions—sequences of decisions. This is in 
part a development from the ‘‘ stream of con- 
sciousness ’’ method. Its validity rests on 
the current new conceptions of life and its 
significance, which turn awav from the accep- 
tance of traditional or group decisions, and 


require of each individual. on each occasion, | 


that he should make his own decision afresh. 
We may quote, as specimen of his ideas, a 
characteristic sentence or two: 

You cannot possibly be a woman or a man 
until you stand upon your own feet and with- 
out fear or favour make your own decisions 


gentleness and any sort of a rigid code 
are incompatible, and the heart of gentleness 
is the consideration of all the evidence and al] 
the circumstances. Tempering the wind to the 
shorn lamb is one of the shortest cuts known 
toward becoming an aristocrat. 


Two Hundred Years Ago 








From the Daily Advertiser. Monday, 


August 2, 1731. 





Bruffels, Auguft 7, N.S. 

ATURDAY laft being the Feftival of St. 

Dominick, her moft Serene Highnefs, 
our Governefs, repair’d to the Church of 
the Englifh Nuns, obferving the Inftitutions 
of that Saint, where fhe heard High Mafs, 
and return’d afterwards to dine at her 
Palace. 

Monfieur Pattin, one of our Governefs’s 
Council, fet out the Day before Yefterday for 
the Abbey of Drongen near Ghent, in order 
to collect, in the Quality of Imperial Com- 
miffary, the Voices at the enfuing Election 
of a new Abbot of that Religious Com- 
munity. 

’Tis written from Mons, that his Royal 
Highnefs the Duke of Lorrain, after having 
viewed on Wednefday laft the Ground where 
the Battle of Malplaquet was fought during 
the laft War, return’d again to that City, 
where he was entertain’d by the Duke of 
Aremberg with a moft fumptuous Repaft, 
followed by a Grand Ball, to which a great 
Number of Perfons mask’d of both Sexes 
were admitted; and that his Royal High- 
nefs went the Day following, to Enghoen, 
dined again at the Duke of Aremberg’s, and 
return’d in the Evening to Mons, from 
whence that Prince intended to proceed on 
his Progrefs to fee the other Towns and 
Fortreffes of Note of the Auftrian Flanders 
in the Emperor’s Poffeffion. 

Lonpon. 

Several Gentlemen of Diftinction who were 
intimately acquainted with the late cele 
brated Mr, Milton the Poet, are about raif- 
ing a Contribution for erecting a_ ftately 
Monument in Weftminfter-Abbey, in Token 
of Memory to fo great a Man; it’s faid it 
is to be perform’d by Mr. Risbrack, who has 
made the choiceft Monuments in that Cathe 
| dral, and truly deferves the Rank of Chief 
of the Modern Artifts in the like Perform 
| ances. 
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Literary ae Historical 
Notes. 


JOHN: BARTRAM AND HIS 
BOTANIC GARDEN 


[! is just two hundred years ago since John 
Bartram started the first Botanic Gar- 
den in the New World. This fact in itself 
would make him noteworthy, but additional 
interest is added by the recollection that his 
methodical export of American plants helped 
io build up very many of the best-known 
gardens of the mother country. 

John Bartram was descended from a 
Derbyshire family of Quakers, members of 
which emigrated to Pennsylvania in 1682, 
the year in which Philadelphia was founded ; 
and he was born in 1699 in a village appro- 
priately named Darby. 

In those early days there was little time 
or opportunity for schooling, but Bartram 
took advantage of any occasion that offered, 
and became a fair Greek and Latin scholar 
and learned enough in science and medicine to 
be able to prescribe for many poor folk who 
wera out of reach of any recognised doctor. 
His uncle died young and left him a small 
farm, through which he soon began to study 
botany and kindred sciences, delighting, as 
his son William tells us, in the flowers and 
vegetables, and the ‘‘ beauty and harmony 
displayed in their mechanism.” 

The five acres of land on the Schuylkill 
River were purchased in September 1728, 
but it was not till 1731 that his commodious 
stone house was completed, and the Botanic 
Garden inaugurated. It was almost cer- 
tainly in the same year that John Bartram 
was introduced by Dr. Sam Chew to Peter 
Collinson, of Peckham, and afterwards of 
Ridgeway House, Mill Hill, and began that 
correspondence and exchange of plants with 
him, that only ended with “Collinson’s death 
in 1768. 

Bartram was a genuine enthusiast, and 
was prepared to take untold trouble in col- 
lecting rare specimens at his own expense. 
His books of observation were conveyed by a 
mutual friend to Collinson, who suggested 
that even common American plants might be 
unknown in England and, asked that plants 


should be pressed, seeds collected and small | 


roots packed in soil and sent over to Eng- 
land. Collinson offered payment and prom- 
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Bartram’s specimens for him, and the latter 
sent over in his early parcels Laurels and 
Honeysuckle, Solomon’s Seal and Hellebore, 
Golden Rod and many other attractive 
plants, in addition to butterflies, birds’ 
nests, tortoises and turtles, and nests of bees, 
wasps and hornets. 

Exchanges were soon effected, and in the 
Bartram Garden in Philadelphia and in the 
garden on the Ridgeway at Mill Hill School 
there are still existing many trees and shrubs 
which Collinson and Bartram exchanged. 
Soon after this modest beginning, Philip 
Miller, Curator of the Apothecaries’ Garden 
at Chelsea, the Duke of Richmond, Lord 
Petre, Sir Hans Sloane, Dr. John Fother- 
gill and Lord Bute joined in the exchange, 
and eventually Bartram was able, from his 
garden in Philadelphia and from the collec- 


tions made on his travels, to supply seeds 
for most of the big estates in England. Kew 


and Kenwood owe much of their initial suc- 
cess to Bartram and Collinson, 

We read of presents from England for 
Bartram of suits of clothes and books for 
himself and a calico gown for his wife, and 
later on an annual collection of £5 per annum 
from each of those who received his boxes of 
seeds and plants, distributed from Mill Hill 
by Collinson. As the result of Collinson’s 
pertinacity with his numerous political 
friends, Bartram was at length appointed the 
King’s Botanist in America at a salary of 
£50 a year. This pension was paid from 
1765 to 1775, but feeling with regard to the 
problems of Boston was so high that it was 
discontinued, 

Bartram was a natural lover of flowers, 
and the help which he received from Collin- 
son and his learned friends Dillenius of 
Oxford, Gronovius of Leyden, Linnaeus and 
Solander, coupled with his extraordinary 
energy and determined will, made him one of 
the finest botanists of his time. Collinson 
was also helpful in introducing him to dis- 
tinguished scientists and public men in 
America, amongst them the Penns, Colonel 
Custis, Colonel Byrd, Isham Randolph, Dr. 
Witt and General Bouquet. 

Bartram was very advanced in his views, 
both religious and pblitical, getting into 
serious trouble with his fellow Quakers for 
his broadness of outhook, and showing an 
unusually democratic {spirit by working in 
the fields with his freed negroes. and shar- 
ing his meals with them in the house. But 


| with all his goodness of heart, his anger was 
ised that botanists in Europe would name | 


roused by the raids of Indians on their 








76 
peaceful neighbours, and his letters to Collin- 
son are full of indignation at their cruelty 
and treachery. 

They are like the angel of death—give us the 
mortal stroke, when we think ourselves secure 
from danger. O Pennsylvania! thou that were 
the most flourishing and peaceful province in 
North America, art now scourged by the most 
barbarous creatures in the universe, All ages, 
sexes and stations have no mercy shown them. 

However, Bartram would not allow his 
botanical travels to be unduly curtailed by 
these disasters and dangers. ‘‘In about 2 
weeks I hope to set out, if the barbarous 
Indians don’t hinder me; and if I die a 
martyr to Botany—God’s will be done.”’ 

Bartram and _ Collinson, close friends 
though they were, had different views about 
the French and Indian wars, and in their 
differences we may trace the gradual breach 
between the Mother Country and the Col- 
onies, Bartram’s letters speak of the growth 
of hostility on the part of the Colonists, and 
Collinson wrote to him deploring this spirit, 
and tried to warn the home Government what 
to expect. When Bartram died in 1777, 
nine years after his friend, he was being 
worried by the approach of the royal army 
after the battle of the Brandywire, and fear 
for his garden hastened his end. Five years 
later, Hector St. John de Crevecoeur gave an 
idyllic account of a visit to Bartram and his 
friends, describing the garden in some detail 
and commending the religious simplicity of 
its occupants. 

Bartram was succeeded by a son and 
grandson, and, when the garden was in dan- 
der of being destroyed for wharfs, the City 
of Philadelphia purchased the house and 
original 5 acres and added 25 acres more. 

The house has been enlarged, but it still 
incorporates much of Bartram’s_ original 
dwelling, and the stove given him by Ben- 
jamin Franklin. There are numerous orig- 
inal cupboards, small and large and of great 
usefulness, all over the house. The furni- 
ture is not Bartram’s, but it is all of his 
period, and comprises ladder-back chairs, 
spinning-wheels, gate-leg tables, brass candle- 
sticks, pewter pots, warming-pans, bellows, 
oak coffers, iron fire-dogs and an old iron 
crane and stewpot by the fire. 

Many of Bartram’s trees still exist, includ- 
ing Lady Petre’s pear-tree, almost two cen- 
turies old, oak-trees, maples and_hickories, 
and a tulip-tree no doubt related to the one 
which still stands in fairly good fettle in 
Collinson’s Mill Hill garden. There are also 
some splendid deciduous cypresses, cousins to 
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one which Bartram sent to Collinson in 
1735, still one of the chief features of the 
garden on the Ridgeway. 

On Friday and Saturday, June 5 and 6 
of this year, there were celebrations of the 
life and work of John Bartram and his son, 
William, at the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia and in the Bar- 
tram Garden. Mr. Effingham B. Morris, 
Dr. Rodney Howard True, Dr. Whitner 
Stone, and Dr. John Hendley Barnhart spoke 
on the various aspects of Bartram’s work. 
An invitation to attend the gathering was 
received by some in this country who have 
specially interested themselves in the impor- 
tant contributions of John Bartram to the 
development of Botanic Gardens in England. 
It is of great interest to note that the 
exchange of plants between the two friendly 
gardens, begun in 1730 and continued for 
thirty-eight years, has in recent years been 
revived. 

Norman G. Brett-JAMES, F.S.A. 

Hon. Editor, London and Middlesex 

Archaeological Society’s Transactions, 
Ridgeway House, Mill Hill. 


NOTES ON LONDON BOOKSELLERS 
AND PUBLISHERS, 
1700—1750. 

(See ante pp. 39, 60). 

CatpEecotr, THomas, He is included by 
Nichols in his list of benefactors to Bowyer 
in 1712. His address is not given. 

Cape, Exizapetu. She was implicated with 
Curll in 1716 in the piracy of ‘ The Account 
of the Trial of the Lord Winton.’ (See the 
present writer’s articles on ‘ Pirate Print- 
ing in the XVIII Century ’ at clix. 381, 400. 
—Nov. 29 and Dec. 6, 1930). 

(Carter, Jon. According to the Daily 
Courant of Oct. 17, 1710, he was then es- 
tablished in business in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. For the next thirty years he issued 
all types of literature, so that his shop be 
came well known in literary circles. By 
1741 he had moved to the Blackmoor’s Head, 
opposite the Royal Exchange. For the next 
eighteen months his advertisements can be 
traced fairly regularly; but then we lose 
sight of him. 

CarRTER, Witt1amM. — Was publishing for 
the greater part of the period 1706-1711 
at the Green Dragon in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. By the latter date, however, he had 
removed to the Rose and Crown in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 
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Epwarp. He was carrying on 
‘Near White Hall’’ as early as 
1695, and was at the same address in 1701. 
By 1710, however, he had _ shifted to 
Scotland Yard Gate. Nichols (iii. 627) says 
that in the early years of the eighteenth 
century he was concerned in a lottery for 
books, but the date is uncertain. He was 
still in business in 1717. 


CASTLE, 
business 


Cave, Epwarp, bookseller, publisher and 
printer, has become famous as __ the 
founder of the Gentleman’s Magazine (1731). 
This he published from St. John’s Gate, and 
until 1754 was the sole proprietor of the 
journal. In January of this year, how- 
ever, he took a certain D, Henry into part- 
nership with him, and in May he _ relin- 


quished his interests altogether, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, R. Cave. He died on Jan. 
10, 1754, and was buried a day or two 
later at St. James’s Church, Clerkenwell. 
Sir John Hawkins remarks of him, 


Cave’s temper was phlegmatic; though he 
assumed, as the publisher of the Magazine, 
the name of Sylvanus Urban, he had few of 
those qualities which constitute the character 
of urbanity. Judge of his want of them by 
this question which he put to one author. 
“Mr. ——, I hear that you have just pub- 
lished a pamphlet, and am told there is 
a very good paragraph in it upon the subject 
of music: did you write that yourself? His 
discernment was also slow: and as he had 
already at his command some writers of prose 
and verse who, in the language of booksellers, 
ire called good hands, he was the backwarder 
in making advances, or courting an intimacy 
with Johnson.1 Upon the first approach of a 
stranger, his practice was to continue sitting, 
a posture in which he was ever to be found, 
and for a few minutes to continue silent. If 
at any time he was inclined to begin his dis- 
course, it was usually by putting a leaf of 
the Magazine then in the press into the hands 
of his writer, and asking him his opinion of 

He was so incompetent a judge of John- 
son’s abilities, that, meaning at one time to 
dazzle him with the splendour of some of those 
luminaries in literature who favoured him 
with their correspondence, he told him that if 
he would in the evening, be at a certain ale- 
house in the neighbourhood of Clerkenwell, he 
might have a chance of seeing Mr. Browne 
and another or two of the persons mentioned 
in the preceding note: Johnson accepted the 
invitation, and being introduced by Cave, 
dressed in a loose horseman’s coat, and such 
a great bushy, uncombed wig as he constantly 
wore, to the ‘sight of Mr. Browne, whom he 
found sitting at ‘the upper end of a long table, 


1 Though he was, in fact, the first to give 
Johnson regular employment when he first 
came to London in 1738. He was also the 
printer and publisher of the Rambler. 
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in a cloud of tobacco smoke, had his curiosity 
gratified. 

Cave. had long thought that the success 
of his magazine proceeded from these parts 
of it which were conducted by himself, which 
were the abridgment of weekly papers written 
against the Ministry, such as the Craftsman, 
Fog’s Journal, Common Sense, the Weekly Mis- 
cellany, the Westminster Journal and others. 
and also marshalling the pastorals, the elegies 
and the songs, the epigrams and the rebuses, 
that were sent him by various correspondents ; 
and was scarcely able to see the causes that 
at this time increased the sale of his pam- 
phlet from ten to fifteen thousand copies a 
month. But if he saw not, he felt them, and 
inanifested his good fortune by buying an old 
coach and a pair of older horses; and, that he 
might avoid the suspicion of pride in setting 
up an equipage, he displayed to the world 
the source of his affluence, by a representation 
of St. John’s Gate, instead of his arms, on the 
door-panel. This, he told me himself, was the 
reason of distinguishing his carriage from 
others, by what some might think a whimsical 
device, and also for causing it to be engraven 
on all his plate. 


A sketch of Cave’s life is given by Nichols 

his ‘ Anecdotes’ v. 1-58. 

(CHANDLER, SAMUEL. I'l. 
inally a  Nonconformist minister, but 
through the loss of! his fortune in the 
South Sea Bubble was compelled to open 
a bookseller’s shop. His premises were in 
the Poultry. 

(HaNGuIN, F. (He was a publisher of 
mathematical books, with a shop situated 
in the Strand. He does no« seem to have 
been in business before 1748. 

CHantrey, Joun. Was established as a 
bookseller against Exeter Exchange in the 
Strand at the beginning of the century. His 
business was still conducted here in April, 
1701, but by August of the same year he had 
moved to the Pestle and Mortar, without 
Temple Bar. He was still publishing in 
1708. 

CHAPMAN, ——. Against the King’s Arms 
Tavern in Pall Mall. He advertised in the 
press during the year 1741-2 as ‘‘ Mr. Chap- 
man,’? and was possibly a certain Henry 
Chapman, who later carried on business in 
the Strand. According to Nichols’s ‘ Anec- 
dotes’ he issued several sales catalogues in 
1776. 

CHapMAN, Tuomas. He had had several 
shops during the last few years of the seven- 
teenth century, and was established by 1700 
at the Golden Key, at Charing Cross. In 
1707 removed to the Angel in Pall Mall. 
He was still here in 1709, the latest I have 
been able to trace him. 


1720; 


was orig- 
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CHEeTWoop, WurtiAM’ RvrFfvs. First 
opened a bookselling business under Tom’s 
Coffee House, in Covent Garden, 
His first known publication was ‘ The State 
of the Case between the Lord Chamberlain 
and Sir Richard Steele,’ a pamphlet pro- 
voked by the temporary suppression of Drury 
Lane Theatre, and the suspension of the 
licence which had been granted to Steele 
a few years previously. Early in 1720 Chet- 
wood moved to Cato’s Head in Russell 
Street, where he conducted his business for 
another two years, when he sold the shop, 
together with its stock, to Roberts, and him- 

‘ self became prompter at Drury Lane theatre?. 


CHILpDE, TrmotHy. According to Dunton, 
he was at one time in partnership with 


Swale as a printer (‘ Life and Errors,’ i. 
216), Lut by 1700 he had turned to booksel- 
ling, and had opened a shop at the White 
Hart in St. Paul’s Churchyard. In 1723 he 
was still at the same address, but after this 
date I have been unable to trace his where- 
abouts. 

CHISWELL, Ricuarp. Designated by Dun- 
ton ‘‘ the Metropolitan bookseller of Eng- 
land, if not of the World.’’ He had a shop 
at the Rose and Crown in St, Paul’s Church- 
yard at the opening of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It was from here that he published 
Tillotson’s Sermons in octavo in 1704. Born 
on Jan. 4, 1639, he died on May 3, 1711, and 
was buried at the church of St. Botolph, 
Aldgate. In the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. liv, p. 179, appears a list of his prin- 
cipal publications. A short article upon 
him is also to be found in Nichols’s ‘ Anec- 
dotes,’ iii. 610. 

CHURCHILL, AWNSHAM. the Black 
Swan in Paternoster Row. He was well- 
known as a bookseller for several years be- 
fore the century opened. His brother John 
was a junior partner in the firm, which 
traded as A. and J. Churchill. Awnsham 
died on April 24, 1728, after which date 
John conducted the business as sole pro- 
prietor. ‘““T hear your great bookseller 
Awnsham Churchill is dead,’’ wrote 
Grainger to a friend. ‘He had a great 
stock, and printed many books, and I hope 
that the sale of his effects will throw 
plenty of books on the City of London, and 


Of 


2 The ‘D.N.B.’ states that he opened at 
Tom’s Coffee House in 1720, and at Cato’s Head 
in 1721; but a newspaper 
Jan. 1, i 
Head, so that it must have been in the previous 
year that he first set up as a bookseller. 
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reduce their present high price.’’ Nichols’s 
* Anecdotes,’ (i, 150-151) should be consulted 
for a brief account of his life and char. 
acter, and a list of his chief publications, 

CHURCHILL, JOHN. See AWNSHAM 
CHURCHILL, above. Dunton, writing of the 
two brothers, declares, ‘“‘ I was never con- 
nected with any persons more exact in 
their accompts or just in their payments.” 
Amongst other works the Churchills pub- 
lished Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ Blackmore’s 
‘ Poetical Works,’ and Locke’s ‘ Essay on 
the Human Understanding.’ John Chur 
chill died 1714/15, 

CHURCHILL, WitLIAM. He was the son of 
John Churchill, and brother of the printer 
Joshua Churchill. His name appears in 
several advertisements from 1715 to 1719, 
but his address is never given. Plomer 
states on the authority of Timperley (‘A 
Dictionary of Printers and Printing,’ 1839), 
that he died on Feb. 22, 1736. 

CLARK, JoHN. He was carrying on busin- 
ess as a bookseller at Homer’s Head, against 
St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street, in 
1735, though when he first opened his shop 
there I have been unable to ascertain. In 
1750 a John Clarke advertises from _ the 
Royal Exchange, but as the name is a fairly 
common one there is no certainty that this 
was the same person. Plomer also notices 
a John Clarke who was conducting a book- 
selling business 1697-1723 at (1) the Bible in 
the Old Exchange, near St. Paul’s; (2) the 
Bible and Crown in the Old Exchange; (3) 
the Bible and Crown in the Poultry. 

CLARKE, SAMUEL. Published a few books 
from St. George’s Yard in 1701-2. After 
this date all trace of him seems to have 
disappeared, though he may be identical 
with the 8. Clarke of Birching Yard, listed 
by Plomer for the year 1711. 

CrarKE, W. At Shakespeare’s Head, un- 
der the Royal Exchange in Threadneedle 
Street. He appears to have commenced as 
a bookseller in 1725. In 1750 he was still 
trading at the same address. 

Cray, F. A bookseller without Temple 
Bar. Fl. 1718-1735. 

CLEAVE (or CLEEVE), Isaac. Of the Star, 
in Chancery Lane. He was already estab- 
lished in 1700, and still carried on business 
in 1711. Dunton records that he was well- 
known as the publisher of books dealing 
with several eminent trials. 

CremMENts, H. Succeeded T. Bennet at the 
Half Moon in St. Paul’s Churchyard in 1709, 
and continued to publish there until his 
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death on Aug. 23, 1719. <A short list of his 
publications appears in the Postman for 
March 7, 1710. On his death his stock was 
acquired by W. and J. Innys. 

CuiFFE, NATHANIEL. He was trading at 
the Golden Candlestick in the Poultry by 
1708, and was still there in 1710. In the 
next year he removed to the Bible and Three 
Crowns near Mercer’s Chapel, taking D. 
Jackson into partnership’ with him. In 
1715 they were still in business, but by the 
next year Nathaniel Cliffe’s name disap- 
pears from advertisements and is replaced by 
that of S. Cliffe, probably a son. ; 

CuirTON, Francis. He had a shop in the 
Old Bailey, and published the Weekly Med- 
ley, 1720. He was best known, however, as 
a printer. 

COCKERILL, THomas. Had a flourishing 
business at the Three Legs and the Bible 
in the Poultry at the opening of the cen- 
tury, though he appears to have retired 
after 1702. For a short note upon him, 
see Dunton, i. 214. 

CockERIL, THomAs (Junr). Was a nephew 
of the preceding. He was, remarks Dunton, 
“a living transcript of his uncle’s virtues 
and public spirit.’? Plomer traces him from 
1702-1705, though during the whole of this 
period I have failed to find any other re- 
ference to him. , 

Cocan, Francis. He was established in 
Inner Temple Lane as early as 1699. He was 
still at the same address in 1707, when he 
published a de luxe edition of the Spanish 
Prayer Book; but by 1729 he had moved 
to a new shop at the Middle Temple Gate 
in Fleet Street, where he remained till well 
past the middle of the century. Exactly 
when he retired from business ‘is not. cer- 
tain, but he was still advertising in May, 
1750. ‘‘ He has’? Dunton declared of him 
(1. 226) ‘a piercing wit, a quick appre- 
hension, and is as well a judge as a seller 
of books.’’ 

COLLIER, JosePH. A bookseller on London 
Bridge, who died in 1724, he was at one 
time a fellow-apprentice of John Dunton. 
During the period 1702-1724 he was Treas- 
urer to the Stationers’ Company, conduct- 
ing at the same time his business at the 
Golden Bible. 

Cottins, ArtHur. Born in 1682, he 
opened a shop at the Black Boy in Fleet 
Street, about the year 1707. ‘He was well- 
known as an antiquarian bookseller, though 
his most famous work is probably a ‘‘ Baron- 
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age’? of England, which he compiled him- 
self, and published in conjunction with A. 
Roper on Jan. 7, 1710. An advertisement 
of this book in the Tatler, to the effect that 
‘‘ There’s a small number printed on large, 
fine paper, price bound 10s.,’’ suggests an 
early example of a special de luxe edition. 
Collins died in 1760, and was buried in 
Battersea Parish Church, 

Comyns, ——. He had a shop at the 
Royal Exchange by the year 1749. His 
earlier history I have not been able to as- 
certain. 

CoNINGSBY, CHRISTOPHER. He was a legal 
publisher at the Ink Bottle against Clifford’s 
Inn Gate in Fetter Lane until 1711, or a few 
years later. He had had a shop at the 
Golden Key in Fleet Street as early as 1687 ; 
by 1691 he had removed to the Golden Turk’s 
Head, and he was at the Ink Bottle by the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 

Conyers, G. Was well established at the 
Ring in Little Britain by the beginning of 
the century. For a brief account of him, 
see Dunton’s ‘ Life and Errors.’ He figures 
in Nichols’s list for 1712, but nothing is heard 


of him after that date. 

Cooke, Epwarp. He was a well-known 
bookseller at the Royal Exchange. In 1735 
he issued a pirated edition of Henry Carey’s 
play ‘ The Honest Yorkshireman,’ in which 
he tried to disguise the fraud by printing 
a preface which soundly denounced all 
pirates as thieves and enemies of learning. 
A full account of this episode will be found 
in the present writer’s articles on ‘ Pirate 
Printing in the Eighteenth Century,’ cited 
above. and in the introduction to his edition 
of ‘The Poems of Henry Carey,’ (1930). 
Cooke was still in business near the Royal 
Exchange in 1750. 

Cooke, J. He was selling books in Pater- 
noster Row during the last few years of the 
half-century. Plomer notices a J. Cooke in 
High Holborn in 1720; but there is no proof 
that this was the same person. 

Cooper, Mary. She was the widow of 
Thomas Cooper, mentioned below, to whose 
business in Paternoster Row she succeeded 
some time between 1741 and 1743. She was 
still conducting it at her death on Aug. 5, 
1761. She published Collins’s ‘ Verses ad- 
dressed to Sir Thomas Hanmer.’ (1743). 

Cooper, THomas. Was in business at the 
Globe, Paternoster Row, at least as early as 
1736. In January, 1741, he was still at 
the same address, but from the beginning of 
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1743 the advertisements bear the name of 
his wife, Mary Cooper. (See above). 

Corsetr, C. He was probably the son of 
T. Corbett (see below), in conjunction with 
whom he was_ publishing at Addison’s 
Head by 1739. On his father’s death in 
1743 he became sole proprietor of the busi- 
ness, which was still flourishing under his 
name in 1750. 

Corbett, THomMAsS. Was in business at the 
Child’s Coat, near Bridewell Bridge, by 1715, 
where he conducted several book-auctions. 
In 1719 he removed to Addison’s Head, with- 
out Temple Bar, and remained there until 
his death in 1743. In 1730 he published 
‘Some Remarks on the Tragedy of Timoleon,’ 
a criticism of the play by Benjamin Martyn, 
while in the Daily Journal for June 22, 
1730, he advertises for sale a number of old 
books, including MHolinshed’s ‘ Chronicles,’ 
Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ Foxe’s ‘ Book of 
Martyrs,’ Clarendon’s ‘ History of the Re- 
bellion,’ and Stowe’s ‘ Survey of London.’ 

Coryton, WituiaAmM. Fl. 1711. He is in- 
cluded in Plomer’s Dictionary, though I 
have been unable to find any other reference 
to him. His shop was at the Black Swan 
on Ludgate Hill. 

Cowse, Bensamin. He was in business at 
the Rose and Crown in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, 1714-1723, in the latter of which years 
he and Christopher Bateman published a new 
edition of Holinshed’s Chronicle. 

Cox, H. 8. Of Ludgate Hill. He had 
been publishing for a few years prior to 
1750. His most noted publication was prob- 
ably Collins’s ‘Ode on the Death of Mr. 
Thomson’ (1749). 

Cox. T. At the Lamb under the Royal 
Exchange. He was established as a pub- 
lisher and bookseller by 1719 at latest, for in 
that year he was charged by W. Tayl or, of 
Pate ‘rnoster Row, with pirating Defoe’s 
novel, ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ Whether or not 
the charge had any foundation has not been 
satisfactorily settled, and now, possibly, 
never will be, but in the Flying Post of 
Oct. 9, Cox replied to it as follows :— 

When the said book was published T was on 
my journey to Scotland; neither had T directly 
or indirectly any concern in the said book, nor 
knew anything more of it than this: that a cer- 
tain person, a few days before I left London, 
came to me with a part of a sheet as a speci- 
men of the paper and print, and desired me to 
buy some of them: and at the same time told 
me that there had been a wrangling between 


Mr. Taylor and the author about copy money | 
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for the second volume; upon which I imme. 
diately concluded that the author had done it 
himself, in revenge to Mr. Taylor, because he 
could not bring him to his own terms; and if 
I have been mistaken in this point, I presume 
those gentlemen who are _ better acquainted 
with the author will readily forgive me. As 
soon as I came to London I went to Mr. Taylor, 
and gave him all the satisfaciion I possibly 
could, that [ had not so much as seen or scld 
one of the said bouks. and promised him at the 
same time if he would prove himself so much 
a man of honour and modesty as to do me jus- 
tice in some other advertisement, that T wou’d 
acquaint him who was the person that brought 
me the specimen; but being denied, with only 
the promise that he would stop the prosecution 
of a writ in Chancery he had taken out against 
me, [ thought I was oblig’d to offer this much 
to justify myself. Had that good maxim which 
one of them was pleased to remind me of ina 
letter to Edinburgh (that honesty is the best 
policy) but a due ot once in their own con- 
duct, I am persuaded it wou’d increase the 
number of fair traders, and convert one of the 
most prostituted pens in the whole world more 
steadily to the service of religion and the best 
of governments, 

N.B. If Mr. Taylor or the author of Robin- 
son Crusoe’s Don Quixotism should make any 
further steps to insinuate that I was the pro- 
prietor of the abridgement, I assure the pub- 
lic that, in justice to myself, I shall publish 
some secrets as yet unknown to the world, and 
prove that there is as little sincerity and 
honesty in exposing me, both in bookseller and 
author, as there is truth in Robinson Crusoe. 

Cox. 


Cox was still publishing from the same ad- 
dress in 1731. : 

Croskitt, Ricnarp. He was publishing 
from Lincoln’s Inn New Square in _ the 
vear 1706. Plomer has found a publication 
by him also in the next year, but after 
that date he is obscure, 

Croucn, NATHANIEL. (1632-1725). Entered 
the bookselling trade in 1656, when he was 
apprenticed to a certain Chapman. — Hav- 
ing served his apprenticeship, in 1662 he 
was made a freeman of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, and opened a shop at the Bell in the 
Poultry, where he remained until the end 
of his life. He became notorious, so Dun- 
ton tells us (i. 206) for his unscrupulous 
abridgment of famous books, which he sold 
in their abridged form at a shilling each, 
and made a considerable fortune from it. 

Croucn, Samurt. He was in 1700 one of 
the oldest established booksellers in London 
(See Dunton, op. cit. i. 211). At this time 
his shop was situated at the end of Pope’s 
Head Alley, against the Royal Exchange, in 


(Continued on page 82.) 
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Cornhill. Later he moved to Paternoster 
Row, where he died in 1730. His business 
was taken over by J. Isted of Fleet Street 
(See the Daily Journal, Aug. 27, 1730). 

Crovucu, THomas. Succeeded his father, 
Nathaniel Crouch, (with whom he had 
worked in partnership for many years) at 
the Bell in the Poultry in 1725. His name 
appears on a few publications in this and 
the next year, but after that we lose sight 
of him. 

CROWNFIELD, JOHN. Was carrying on a 
bookselling business at the Rising Sun in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard in 1730. He may have 
been some relation to Cornelius Crownfield, 
printer to Cambridge University, 1706-1740. 

CRUTTENDEN, R. Of the Bible and Three 
Crowns in Cheapside. He was advertising 
between 1718 and 1721. Outside of these 
dates I have not been able to trace him. 

CuLtens, Joun. A bookseller at the sign 
of the Roebuck (formerly the Pestle and 
Mortar) without Temple Bar, fl. 1710. He 
specialised in musical publications. 

CURLL, EDMUND. This notorious pirate 
to have emerged suddenly from 
the obscurity of the Peacock without Temple 
Bar, when in 1710 he set up business at the 
shop just vacated by Bosvile at the Bible 
and Dial, next St. Dunstan’s Church in 
Fleet Street. Here he vended his scurrilous 
publications until 1719, when he moved to 
new Premises, next the Temple Coffee House, 
while four years later he moved again, this 
time to a shop over against St. Catherine’s 
Church in the Strand. By 1729 he was 
‘Next Will’s Coffee House,’’ in 1733 he 
moved to Burley Street, where he stayed 
till 1735, and then, in this last year, he 
shifted still again to Rose Street, Covent 
Garden. With the rapid growth of his 
business he soon managed to set up a branch 
shop at Tunbridge Wells (See ‘ N. and Q.’ 
6 S. ii. 484). He died in 1747. From 1710 
to 1716 he worked in partnership with 
James Roberts (see below), but their col- 
laboration ceased in the latter year as a 
result of Curll’s first quarrel with Pope. 
The story of Curll’s many forgeries, and 
the penalties which he suffered for some 
of them, are common knowledge. Accounts 
of his life and his activities as a bookseller 


seems 


are to be found in Mr. Ralph Strauss’s 
book, ‘The Unspeakable Curll,’ and in 
Thoms’s ‘ Curll Papers.’ Sidelights are also | 


thrown upon him by articles in ‘ N. 
6S. xi. 381; T. Amory’s ‘ The Life 
Buncle,’ 


and Q.’ 
of John | 
vol. iii. pp. 262, 265; W. Roberts’s | 
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‘The Earlier History of English Booksel- 
ling’ (1889), p. 239, and in the present 
writer’s articles on ‘ Pirate Printing in the 
Kighteenth Century.’ 
Freberick T. Woop. 
(To be continued). 


(THE MACE FOR THE ROYAL AUSTRA- 

LIAN COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. — 
I think the following leaflet, descriptive 
of the Mace destined for the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in Australia, is of sufficient 
historical interest to be recorded in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
It is printed by the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of England. 

The Great Mace for the Royal College 
of Surgeons of Australasia is a gift from 
the Members of the Council of The Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, and has 
been designed and executed by Omar 
Ramsden, of London. 

It is of hand-wrought and chiselled silver 
throughout, and no pains have been spared 
to make it a worthy gift from the Mother 
Country to the Australasian Nations. 

Being the emblem of an ancient Sover- 
eignty, which is the bond between _ the 
Peoples of the British Empire, its gen- 
eral design and proportions are on the ac- 
cepted and traditional lines of a Great 
Mace, but in detail and treatment, it is 
entirely original and of our own times, 

The Royal Arms of George Vth form 
the cap to the main body, or head, and 
are encircled by a Monarchial Crown sur- 
mounted by the orb and cross—the emblem 
of Earthly Dominion. The four arms of 
the Crown are bound on the edges by 
ornamental borders of conventional briar, 
symbolizing the hard and thorny paths 
that lead to greatness. The Coronet, or 
cresting of the Crown, is made up of the 
Rose of England, the Star and Wattle of 
Australia, and the Fern emblem of New 
Zealand. 

This Coronet rests upon a narrow band 
of symbolic ‘‘ water ’’ decoration, a motif 
which is repeated lower down the head, in 


allusion to the ‘‘ separating seas.”” Im- 
mediately below this is the title ‘‘ THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF AUSTRA- 


LASIA,’’ in capital letters, forming a rich 
band of decoration. 

The space between the ‘‘ waters ”’ is pan- 
elled by oak decorations emblematical of 
the strength and permanency of the In- 
stitutions whose Arms appear in_ the 
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panels, iin those of the Reed College 
of Surgeons of England, The Royal Col- 
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! 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


lege of ‘Surgeons of Australasia, The Com- 
monwealths of Australia and of New | 


Zealand. 

The supporting brackets, or buttresses, 
of the head are designed to suggest the 
British Lion, and are chiselled in the 


round. The Staff is decorated with a pat- 
tern of English Roses, Australian Wattle 
and New Zealand Ferns, among’ which 


meanders a long ribbon inscribed with the | 


names of the twenty-four Donors, being 


| rough rhyming 


the Council of the Royal College of Sur- | 


geons of England for the present year of 
grace. 

~The ‘‘ heel,’’ which represents the last 
survival, of the old fighting weapon, is of 
purely formal design and terminates in a 
knob bearing the leaves of Woad. 

The total weight of sterling silver is:— 
1894 ozs. troy, and the length is 3 ft. 103 ins. 
Since the Mace was made the 

the College has been changed to The Royal 
Australian College of Surgeons. 
RuHopon. 





N IMITATION OF SHAKESPEARE.— 
The following preface seems to indicate 
that the unknown author (who uses the pen- 
name of ‘‘ Adolphus Philus ’’) was familiar 
with Falstaff’s famous duplicated letter, (see 
‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ Act. II, se. i), 
with its ‘‘Go to, then, there’s sympathy.”’ 
It is transcribed from a ‘ Discourse concern- 
ing Puritans’... Ln.; Printed for Robert 
Bostock , 1641. 4to. 
Reader— 
I have 
demned for a 
all which T have said to 
Puritanicall; but verily, if thou 
Anti-puritan of the worst. kinde, 


said enough to make myselfe 
Puritan, and, by consequence, 


art not an 
I am not a 


Purtan. In my opinion, I am not scrupulous 
or precise; in my life I am _ not strict or 
austere; the more is my blame. If thou art a 


downe-right Protestant, and no more, I am 
the same, and no more. If thou thinkest some 
men religious, which affect not the name of 
Puritan, I thinke so too. If thou thinkest 
most men irreligious, which hate the name of 
Puritan, I thinke so too. If thou art not to 
me a violent anti- puritan, I have no quarrell 
with thee; nor am [ a Puritan to thee. If 
thou art, hate me as a profest Puritan, and 
I will thanke thee for the honour of it. 
Farewell. 

Thine to feare thee, more than hate thee, and 
to feare thy malice rather than justice— 

PHILts. 


Wma. JAGGARD. 
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Readers: Queries. 





AT BARKSTON.—On the 
west side, exterior, of the south door of 
Barkston Church, near Grantham, is _ the 
following inscription roughly cut in a 
medieval hand :— 
LEX ET NATVRA XPS SIMVLA... VBA. 

Can Pror. Bensty or any other reader 
elucidate this, completing it and stating its 
origin, or use elsewhere? It looks like a 
hexameter, and I should 
finish it simulatio pura. ‘Here are law 
and nature: Christ is the perfect pattern 
(i.e., antitype) of them.’? On the other 
side of the door, almost corresponding, is a 
scratch-dial, rendered useless by the porch, 
itself ancient. Was the dial taken to be an 
embodiment of law and nature—science com- 


NSCRIPTION 


| peting with eternity on the very threshold 
| of the church ? 


name of | 


con- | 


be condemned for | 


‘duplicates. 


W. KE. B. 


‘APTURE OF THE SCORPION OFF 
/ CHILE, 1808.—The Scorpion, Capt. 


Bunker, owned by Messrs. Bunker and Co., 
merchants, of London, was captured by the 
Spanish authorities at the Bay of Pichi- 
dangui on the coast of Chile, on Oct. 13, 
1808, and her captain feloniously murdered. 
At the same time another vessel, name un- 
known, probably belonging to a Mr. Hullet, 
was also captured off that coast. 

A claim was made against the Spanish 
Government by the owners of the vessels, 
and correspondence took place between the 
Foreign Office and H.M. representatives in 
Spain. In the first despatch, dated April 
18, 1809, copies of two memorials, together 
with several documents explanatory of the 
circumstances under which the captures 
were made, were enclosed. Later, on Aug. 
17, duplicates of the documents were sent to 
the Marquess of Wellesley, then in Spain. 

According to the Chilean historian, Don 
Diego Barros Arana, who examined the 
documents in London about 1861, wherever 
they were then kept, and took extracts, it 
was these documents which decided the 
Council of Regency at Cadiz to issue the 
decree of March, 1811, and give the British 
Government all the reparations claimed. 

In spite of a careful search at the Public 
Record Office, where the original corres- 
pondence is to be seen, the copies of the 
memorials and other documents accompany- 
ing the same, cannot be found, nor can the 
Wishing for historical purposes 
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to obtain first-hand information regarding 
the capture of the Scorpion, I am hoping 
the present query may lead to tracing any 
descendants of Messrs, Mather or of Mr. 
Hullet, or other person, who might have in 
their possession copies of the original docu- 
ments, and allow me to make copies. 
Epuarpo HILiMan. 
Penair, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
““MANGER.’? — In the parish church of 
Tinwell, Rutland, is a mural tablet in 
memory of Reynard Herman, Rector, 1662-8, 
bearing the following inscription : 


Rainerus jacet heic Hermanus _ origine 
Tanger qui novit multa et multis impertiit; 
in quo docte cum cultis habitarunt moribus 


artes, Christi sancta fides, zelus pietatis aviti. 
Aetatis 51. Octob. 18. obiit Anno Domini 1668. 

What is the meaning of 
ger’? It puzzled Mr. F. C. Laird (‘ Beau- 
ties of England—Rutland’), who wrote in 
1813, ‘‘ Who this learned Herman Rainer 
was, or how a native of Tanger in Barbary 
came to Tinwell, we could not ascertain.’ 
But Reynard (or Rayner) Herman was head- 
master of Stamford School 1657-62, and 
according to Venn’s ‘Alumni Cantabrig- 
ienses ’ (Pt, i., vol. i1, p. 557) was born at 


‘‘origine Tan- 


Nijmwegen, in Gelderland, Holland. It has 
been suggested that by ‘“‘ Tanger’’ is meant 
Tongres (Tongern), in Belgium. But 
Tongres is about 75 miles south of Nijm- 


wegen (Nymegen). Was there any connec- 


tion between the two places when Herman 
was born ? 
HH. °C. 
OHN MABERLY IN A DUEL.—The 


‘Journal of Thomas Raikes’ (1858) 


states, under date Sept. 29, 1834 :— 

A duel has taken place at Madrid between 
two Englishmen, correspondents of the 
“Times”? and “ Chronicle ’’ papers, which is 
not otherwise of any importance than that thee 
latter proves to be Mr. Maberly, the contrac- 
tor, who, having failed two years ago, has 
been reduced by misfortune to that means of 
earning a livelihood. 

Can anyone corroborate the story ? 


J. M. Buttocu. 


‘HE REV. THOMAS WARWICK.—I 
should feel grateful if any of your 
correspondents could kindly give me a little 
information concerning the above, who is 
briefly mentioned in ‘ Musgrave’s Obituary ’ 
as a theologian and poet. Is he to be iden- 
tified with the Thomas Warrick, or Warwick, 
of Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxonienses,’ who matric- 


ulated at University College in 1771, aged 16, ' 
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and took his B.C.L. degree in 1779? Was 
he a son of Captain Thomas Warwick, of the 
Jason in 1758, who had previously served 
under Vice-Admiral Watson in the East 
Indies, 1756-57 ? 

J. St. M. Macpuatt, 


OHN BASKERVILLE’S CORRESPOND.- 

KNCE.—Did the correspondence of the 
type-founder and printer John Baskerville 
ever appear in print? What are the most 
authentical biographies of him? 


OE. B: 
BRASS OF WILLIAM GARDINER.— 


Can any of your readers tell me of any 
reproduction or rubbing of the brass of 
William Gardiner (who died Jan. 5, 1632), 
later than the lithograph published in 
1885 by C. Tudor Davis for the Worcester 
and Hereford Archaeological Society (plate 
xi) ? 

E. G. Bowrrne. 
Daylesford Rectory, Kingham, Oxon. 


A HASUERUS, RISE!’’—Shelley gives in 
+4 his notes to ‘Queen Mab’ a transla- 


tion of an Ahasuerus story of which he 
Bays: 
This fragment is the translation of some 


work, whose title I have vainly en- 
to discover. I picked it up, dirty 
some years ago, in Lincoln’s Inn 


German 
deavoured 
and torn, 
Fields. 

Who is the German author? Also, who 
are Christiern and Muley Ismail mentioned 
in the story ? 

Henry DESSAUER. 
Ventnor, N.J. 


THE VIRGILIAN BIMILLENARY. — 

What is really the proper date for the 
celebration of the Virgilian bimillenary? As 
Virgil was born in B.c. 70, the two thousandth 
anniversary would fall on Oct. 15, 1931. How 
are we to explain the fact that all the world 
has conspired to hold the celebration in 
1930? Was it forgotten that there is no year 
A.D. 0? 

PAMPHILUS. 


A HOUSE IN CHARLES SQUARE, 

HOXTON.—In the parish of Hoxton 
and turning off Pitfield Street, is the little 
old Square, Charles Square, of which there is 
a long history. At the corner, No. 38 is the 
largest (except the County Court) house in 
the square. It is, beyond question, an vld, 
and, at one time, obviously an important 
house and outwardly at least in good con- 
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On the bier above the pia 
floor is the figure, in painted stone, of an 
elderly man striding forward, with 
hair, a short jacket, breeches, long boots, 
and a three-cornered hat. At his side is a 
small white dog, 
knife. ‘There is a local report that he is ‘‘the 
Woodman.’’ I can find nothing about the 
house or the figure, and I should be greatly 
obliged by any information about them. It 
looks rather as if the house had been a place 
of refreshment with the figure as a sign. 


D. A. H. Mosss. 


10, Kildare Terrace, W.2. 


(HE SECOND SOCIETY OF CARPEN- 

TERS AND JOINERS.—I have recently 
come across a large medal, 3dins. in diameter, 
in silver, with ‘the hall-mark for London 
1825/6. ‘On one side are engraved the arms 
of the Carpenters’ and the arms of the 
Joiners’ Companies combined, and the motto 
of the Joiners, underneath. On the other 
side is engraved an inscription to the effect 
that the medal had been presented to Mr. 
M. King, late Secretary of the 2nd Society 
of Carpenters and Joiners, The date is 
Jan. 51, 1826. 

Can any reader tell me what this society 
was ? 

I think, myself, that it consisted of 
“ Freemen ”’ of the two Companies, who, as 
such, had no share in the administration of 
the affairs of the Companies, and therefore 
formed a society of their own to meet and 
discuss trade questions. It was about this 
time, | believe, that the work of the joiner 
and that of the carpenter was carried out by 
the same man. In earlier days the two 
trades were kept quite distinct, and schedules 
of work which should be done by each trade 
were drawn up and adhered to. 


W. H. PuHIttipes. 


4 PROPHECY OF THE FATE OF 
“* CHARLES I.—I should be grateful if 
any of your readers could give me the name 
of a sixteenth or seventeenth century prophet 
who made various extraordinary prognosti- 
cations in rhyme, many of which were ac- 
curately fulfilled. One of the most spectacu- 


dition. 


lar among them, was his statement that 
the ‘‘ Senate ’’ and people of London would 
cut off their Sovereign’s head. In what 
book is the whole prophecy printed ? 

E. Se. E.. PB: 


(OLERIDGE AND CATHERINE II.—In 


his Ode on the Departing Year Coleridge ' 


long | 


and in his belt is a curved | 
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who is talking about Catherine II of Russia 
Says — 

Stunned by Death’s twice mortal mace 

No more on Murder’s lurid face 

The insatiate hag shall gloat with drunken 

eyes. 

What is meant by ‘‘ Death’s twice mortal 

mace ’’ ? 
A. 


Us AGE IN NUMERALS.—In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries it was 
the practice to speak of the numbers 
21 to 59 as “‘ one and twenty,’’ “‘ two and 
twenty ’’ up to ‘nine and fifty ’’; and the 
numbers 60 to 99 as ‘‘ three score ’’—‘‘three 
score and one’’ up to “‘ four score and nine- 
teen.’’ At what date and for what reason 
was the system changed to our present 
method ? 
H. V. Bortey. 


TIME-NOTATION. — The 

method of stating time as 1.15; 1.30; 
1.40, etc., is called by some people “ rail- 
way time.’’ Was this method ever used be- 
fore the days of railways? Some early rail- 
way time-tables, I gery ae showed times 
such as ‘°10 m. p. (10 minutes past 1); 
<p Es ae ae tore” 


H. V. Bortey. 


PULLER FAMILY.—Wanted, particulars 

of the marriage of William Fuller and 
Miss Coombe about 1812 to 1815. Also the 
baptism of Henry Fuller, son of the above, 
born about 1815, and the marriage of the 
above Henry Fuller to Mary Anne Thomas 
about 1833 to 1835. Likely county, Surrey, 
for the marriage of William Fuller; and the 
Strand District, London, for particulars of 
Henry Fuller. 


[SAGE IN 


H. Se £. D. 


ODDARD: BAPTISM WANTED. — 
Could anyone supply record of the bap- 
tism of one Joseph Goddard, born some- 
where in London in the year 1813. He is 
stated on his marriage certificate and death 
certificate to have been an officer in Her 
Majesty’s Excise. He was married at the 
Parish Church, Whitechapel (St. Mary), 
and died at 43, Brook Street, Ratcliffe (Re- 
gistration District Stepney). His record of 
Excise service extends between 1830 and 1847. 
R. T. JoHnson. 


URDETT: BAPTISM AND MAR- 
RIAGE WANTED.—Could anyone tell 
me where to obtain proof of the baptism 
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of Mary Burdett, born somewhere in Lon- 
don in 1792, daughter of one Francis Bur- 
dett. She was married at St. James’s 
Church, Holborn, and buried at Davington 
Priory, Faversham, Kent. 

I also want proof of the marriage of 
Francis Burdett, which occurred somewhere 
in or near London’ between 1775 and 1792, 


to a woman of believed to be 


a refugee. 


French origin, 

Re “T. 
eS (JOLDEN TREASURY ” TENNYSON’S 

X LYRICAL POEMS: VIGNETTE. 

This has a striking title-page vignette show- 
ing an angelic winged personage in the centre 
with cupid-like supporters. Is it possible to 
inform me who was the designer ? 


JOHNSON. 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


| EV. PETER BULKELEY’S ‘GOSPEL 
OF 


COVENANT OF GRACE 
OPENED.’ — This work was _ published 
either in 1763 or 1764. Particulars concern- 
ing the writer will be esteemed. Was he 


connected with the old Bulkele »y families of 
Anglesey or Cheshire ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


N XVIII CENT. BOOK ON THE ADMIR- 

ALTY.—Can oa identify, or furnish in- 
tecmation which might lead to the identifica- 
tion of the anonymous editor of ‘The Laws, 
Ordinances and Institutions of the Admiralty 
of Great Britain, civil and military.’ 2v. 
London, 1746. 
HickMan. 


— Could 


EmILy 


UTHORS OF POEMS WANTED. 
any correspondents supply the author 
(with dates of birth and death if not gene- 
rally known), of the following anonymous 
eighteenth century poems? 
1. ‘In Imitation of Marlowe 
ginning 
‘Come live with me, and be my dear.” 
2.‘ The Lass of the Mill,’ with the opening 
line 
“Who has e’er been 
know the mill.” 
The song occurs in a larger work, 
Euterpe,’ published in 1759. 
The song beginning 
“ Yonder ~ a handsome creature ; 
Who she is I do not know.’ 
It was published as a broadside, 
with several other songs, in 1776. 


(c. 1760), be- 


Baldock must needs 


‘Clio and 


together 
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The hymn “ Eternal Beam of Light Di- 
vine.” The author was one of the Wesleys. | 
Was it John or Charles? 


Freperick T. Woop. 
21, Christ Church Road, 
Sheffield. 


| no ‘water could be 
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Replies. 


FRIDIANO’S MILL. 
(clix. 49). 


ST. 


SUCH a name as‘Frigidian fairly suggests 
the fact that the saint came from a north- 


ern land, usually credited te Ireland, and iy 
the sixth century; in fact he became a 
Bishop of Lucca before St. Augustine reached 


Kent. His tokens are a small boat or a 
rock, which refer his having crossed the 
dangerously flooded Serchio, at Lucca, in 
order to dig, or cause to be made, an 


auxiliary channel, so as to avert damage 
to local property, mills, fields, and tene 
ments. His achievement was duly frescoed 
on the walls of churches dedicated to him. 
And his churches are probably always found, 
as at Florence, beside rivers liable to inun- 
dation : though the Saint had no place near 
the Tiber, and the story told of him Bs 
Florence is purely a local one. (Cf, ‘La 
Religione Cristiana in Firenze ’ es 
p. 21). His rock-symbol probably represents 
the ground he removed by supreme effort 
when the peasants refused him their desired 
aid. 
prc. 5, 


who lived in the sixth cen- 
tury, was the son of Ultache, King of 
Ultonia, which possibly is Ulster. At an 
early age he went to Rome, and on his re- 
turn, retired to a desert place, where he 
built a monastery. Anxious to have plenty 
of bread to give to the poor, and to save 
his monks the trouble of going a great dis- 
tance to grind their corn, he hired a man 
who was an expert in such matters to set 


St. Fridian, 


up a mill and to make all the arrange- 
ments necessary for the use of water in con- 
nection with it. This order caused much 


astonishment, for there was no water any- 
where near, and it was the general opinion 
that St. Fridian was not quite in his right 
mind owing to his abstinence from sleep and 
the severity of his fasts. So the overseer 
said to him one day: ‘‘ We have executed all 
your orders, but where is the water to come 
from?’’ The saint replied: ‘‘ Do your work 
properly and there will be water.’’? The 
overseer, however, being an astute man ol 
the world and more or less indifferent to 
religion (in divinis tepidus), knowing that 
procured by earthly 
‘Tf the mill is ever 
The saint 


means, exclaimed: 


worked by water, may I die.”’ 
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answered kindly: “‘ My son, finish your 
work. God, Whom I trust, will look upon 
the faith of His servant, and you shall have 
your reward.’ 
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Opposite the place where the mill had | 


been built, there was a great mountain, and 
a deep lake in the folds of it. The saint 
went thither and prayed, and what he asked 
he obtained in abundance. For the moun- 


| accepting the decision. 


tain opened its flanks, and the waters of | 


the lake rushed forth. All who saw the ap- 


proaching torrent escaped to a place of | 


safety, but the overseer was surprised by 
the flood and was drowned. The saint, on 
enquiring for him, heard the sad news, but, 


resorting again to prayer, he saw the tor- 


flow back to the mountain; 
the overseer, too, was restored to life. He 
further obtained that the mountain 
should close up again, but that an opening 


rent turn and 


should be left through which the water 
might flow to the mill. And he received, in 
addition, the following strange boon. The 


mill would not grind any grain that had been 
stolen or obtained by usury, or by any other 
method whatsoever that was wrong, and this, 
as may well be imagined, rendered the mill 
very famous. A King of England, possibly 
Henry II, who invaded Ireland, was so much 
impressed by the miracle that he gave orders 
that his army should be told of it, in the 
hope that it might keep the soldiers from 
plundering the peaceable inhabitants. 

The above story is to be found at greater 
length in Latin in the life of St. Fridian 
by Colganus, published at Louvain in 1645. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


RANCH-SHOPS 
from books but I know that in the trade- 
guilds in the medieval towns, two shops were 
not allowed to one tradesman. The practice 
was considered unfair, and action was taken 
by the trade corporation concerned to pre- 
vent it. Instances occur of such cases at 
Chester as late, J think, as the early eigh- 
teenth century. When the power of the 
freemen who composed such bodies to prevent 
local competition waned and trading be- 
came gradually open to all comers, more 
than one shop each must have been opened 
occasionally. The instances referred to 
above were stationers’ and booksellers’ shops, 
but doubtless other Chester trade bodies had 

to stop similar double shop-keeping. 

S. B. 


(clxi, 50). — I am away | 


CROPE: GROSVENOR (clxi. 11, 52). — | 


If your correspondent wishes to discover 
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the ultimate result of this heraldic trial, he 
will find it either in the Close or Patent 
Roll a few years after the date of the trial. 
It is quite at variance with what is usually 
stated, and shows that the parties became 
reconciled publicly and with great ceremony, 
allegations on both sides against heraldic 
honour being withdrawn, and Grosvenor 
I am writing from 


memory, but I know the books which men- 
tion this famous case do not refer to this. 
Nicolas probably knew, but his book was 


never completed, as has been pointed out. 
R, S. B. 


WILLIAM PERCY AND JAMES IT: 

WESTWOLVES (clx. 420; clxi. 13, 
50).—-I am very much obliged to G. 8S. F. for 
his kind information and very glad to be 
able to identify Wolves Hill as EKastwolves. 
I should be ‘very grateful if he could give 
me any information about the history of 
Kastwolves. Is it known to have belonged 
to the Percy family? and was it ever leased 
by the Wolfs of Westwolves ? 

M. H. Dopps. 


“MHE FAMOUS PICTURE OF SIR 

THOMAS MORE” (clxi, 49).—This 
is the picture commonly called the Nostell 
Priory picture of Sir Thomas More and his 
family. For a full account of it see A. B. 
Chamberlain’s ‘ Hans Holbein the Younger ’ 
(1913), vol. i. pp. 291-302; vol. ii. 334-340. 
Here it is stated that the only daughter of 
Edward Roper of Well Hall near Eltham, 
married Charles Henshawe and left three 
daughters who married respectively Sir Ed- 
ward Dering of Surrenden Dering in Kent, 
Colonel Strickland of Beverley, Yorks, and 
Sir Roland Winn (sic) bart. of Nostel (sic) 
in the West Riding, Yorks. The last-men- 
tioned daughter was called Susannah. The 
names of the others and of their mother 
are not given. Mrs. Strickland died with- 
out issue and on the division of Mr, Hen- 
shawe’s property between his two surviving 
daughters, the Holbein portrait was assigned 
to Mrs, Winn. 

M. H. Dopps. 


R. BISSET’S SCHOOL AT WEST HAM 
(clxi. 49).—The schoolmaster described 

at the above reference as ‘‘a Dr. Bisset ’’ 
is apparently the James Bisset, D.D. (1795- 
1872) whose life fills a column in the 
‘D. N. B.’ He was the second son of George 
Bisset, the parish schoolmaster and head 
master of a private academy and boarding- 
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school at Udny, Aberdeenshire. On his 
father’s death he became, at the age of 
seventeen, a school teacher, and ‘his pri- 
vate school became celebrated.’’ Dr, Grosart, 
the author of the notice, says that ‘‘ many 


of the local gentry were educated by him, and 
not a few of his pupils became men_ of 
mark, among them being Sir James Outram 
and Canon Robertson, the ecclesiastical his- 
torian.’’ ‘The life of Canon James Craigie 
Robertson, author of the ‘ History of the 
Christian Church,’ in the same work gives 
Udny academy as the chief place of his edu- 
cation but adds that ‘‘ owing to his mother’s 
frequent migrations, he is said to have been 
at twelve other schools’’ [!]. Dr. Grosart 
was, of course, not distinguished for his 
accuracy, but it is curious that no mention 
is made of West Ham. Was Dr. Bisset’s 
school ever there at any time? 
Epwarp Bensty. 
MOTTOES (celvii. 25, 70, 
iv. 138, under 


’ 


ROSCENIUM 
122; clxi, 51).—At 12 S. 
‘ Spenser and ‘‘ The Shepherd’s Calendar,”’ 
[ quoted, in reply to a query about the 
source of 
Vivitur ingenio, caetera mortis erunt, 
the couplet from the longer ‘ Elegia in 
Maecenatem,’ 37-38, where the above line is 
the pentameter, and pointed out that the 
words Jivitur ingento appear at one time to 
have been prominently displayed at Drury 


Lane theatre, as in the epilogue to Far- 
quhar’s ‘ Love and a Bottle,’ written and 
spoken by the actor Joseph Haynes, are 


lines: 


these 
Vivitur ingenio, that damn’d motto there, 
(Looking up at it. 
Seduced me first to be a wicked player. 
Epwarp BENSsLy. 


‘HE CHRISTIAN NAME VERA (clxi. 
50).—This name is, of course, of Slavonic 
origin, but it is by no means the feminine 
of Verus, nor is it a contraction of Victoria. 
It is derivated from the Slavonic word viera, 
which means faith, Fides. 
Otto F. Basier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


In the 1860’s ‘the popular novelist 
‘‘Ouida’’ published a society novel called 
‘Moths.’ This will be familiar to everyone 
who, like myself, spent their holidays in 


pre-war days at the old Patterdale Hotel 
by Ullswater. The hotel was then under the 
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management of the Miss Hudsons, and the | 
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only reading-matter provided, apart from 
the Bible, was an ancient yellow-backed copy 
of ‘ Moths’ which consequently all visitors 
perused on a wet day. The beautiful and 
virtuous heroine was an English maiden 
named Vere, but the wicked and worldly 
mother made her marry, as a mere child, 
a brutal Russian prince, and her name was 
then changed to Vera. In Marion Craw- 
ford’s novel ‘ A Cigarette-Maker’s Romance,’ 
published, I think, about the same period, 
the scene is Russia, and the heroine is called 
Vera, spelt I think Vjera. The author ex- 
plains that this is a Russian name meaning 
‘¢ Faith.” ; 
As both these authors felt it necessary to 
give some explanation of the name, it must 
have been unknown to the majority of Eng- 

lish people at that time. 
Mi 


Charlotte M. Yonge’s ‘History of 
Christian names,’ London, 1884, states that 
Véra is a Slavonic name, meaning faith. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘““VAUXHALL’’: USE OF THE WORD 

(clxi. 49).—The Russian vozal is more 
interesting and complex than your corres- 
pondent thinks. 

A pleasure garden of the Tsars near S. 
Petersburg was called Vauxhall, after 
Vauxhall Gardens. The first railway in 
Russia ran out to it. Then the word was 
transferred to the ‘‘ Vauxhall railway” 
and so came at last to be synonymous with 
railway station.”’ 


Dopps. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


28).—Shamble is the 

Anglo-Saxon sceamel, coming via_ the 
German tongues from Latin  scamellum, 
scabellum, diminutives of Latin scamnum, a 
bench, The use for a butcher’s shop is a 
reference to the butchers’ chopping-blocks or 
heavy chopping-benches. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


(APS IN COLLEGES AND CONVENTS 

(clxi. 28, 68). — The ‘‘ mortar-board”’ 
seems to have been introduced with Cam- 
bridge in 1769 by permission of the Chan- 
cellor, the Duke of Grafton. University 
head-gear had been a matter of controversy 
there for more than two hundred years, and 
there is much literature on the subject. A 
start might be made with Mullinger’s ‘ His- 
tory of the University of Cambridge ’ (Long- 
mans). 


A SHAMBLE (clxi. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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In ‘ The Fireside’ annual for 1878, there 
is an article on ‘ Hats,’ signed: Hatter’s 
Gazette. On p. 636 it says :— 


Let it be remembered that the square or 
trencher cap, which is a mark of academic 
membership in our academies and in some 
grammar schools, is said to have been invented 
by one Petrouillet, a Frenchman; and we have 
been unable to find any painting or engraved 
representation of the trencher cap and tassel of 
earlier date than the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. 


S. P. 
ALGLEISH: DERIVATION (clx. 408; 
elxi. 53).—I submit that this place- 


name is not of French origin but Gaelic. 
Professor Watson interprets it as dail ghlais, 
green haugh (‘Celtic Place-names of Scot- 
land,’ p. 138). Dail, in the locative case 
dal, is a frequent prefix in Scottish topo- 
graphy, signifying a field or portion of 
land. 
Herspert MaxweE tt. 

Monreith, 


(ouNTY OF BRISTOL, c. 1400 (clxi. 50). 
/ —The Bristol Charter of 1373, confirmed 
in 1377 and 1488, extended the boundaries of 
the town to include Redcliffe and the waters 
of the Severn and Avon up ‘to the Steep and 
Flat Holmes, and made Bristol a county 
in itself, independent of the county courts. 
It was the first city outside of London to 
receive this honour. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


PREES AND THEIR OWNERS (cliv. 299; 

clv. 177).—In the works of Gregory of 
Tours (Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
Scriptores rerum Merovingicarum, i, Gregorii 
Turonensis opera, 1884, p. 762-63) we read 
the legend of a monk, who planted a tree, 
which dried up immediately after its 
master’s death, 

Orto F. Basier. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


EGACY SERMONS (clx. 460; clxi. 17, 
34, 50).—I cannot perceive the point in 
R. S. B.’s correction at the last reference. 
If the Stationers’ Company, as a Guild, 
dates back, in unbroken sequence, to 1403, it 
must necessarily be in its 528th year of ex- 
istence, exactly as I stated. My authority 
is the Company’s own printed record. I 
hever questioned its charter or altered status 
of 374 years since; there was no need. 


Wm. JAGGARD. 
Capt. 
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_ The Library. 


Journals of Gilbert White, Edited by Wal- 
ter Johnson. (Routledge. £1 1s. net.). 
[HE publishers have made a notable addi- 

tion to their ‘‘ Broadway ”’ series in this 
book, which should have an appeal to every 
lover of the country and admirer of White’s 
achievement. It seems odd that the Journal 
has never been published before except in 
excerpts. This edition, omitting readings of 
temperature, wind, etc., gives all that is of 
real interest, adding useful notes at the 
end, a map of place-names, and local illus- 
trations. 

Selborne is still a small, unspoilt village 
in which much remains of White’s day, an 
exposition of the Biblical text, ‘‘ Study to 
be quiet.’? The vast yew in the churchyard 
still flourishes, the two branches at the base 
making a huge span. Outside is the 
” rightly, a note remarks, glossed 
the ‘‘ playing-place.’’ The 
name of Plaxtol in Kent has the same mean- 
ing. White’s house, The Wakes, near-by, has 
received several additions in a more pompous 
style, but the garden, also enlarged, remains 
charming with its sundial and the narrow 
brick-path which led to White’s summer- 
house, Favoured visitors can see the room 
in which he worked and gazed on his beloved 
Hanger. The trees on the hill are nowadays 
so grown that the plants underneath must 
have suffered, though the birds must appre- 
ciate the thick foliage. 

One might think from a study of White’s 
classic alone that his absorption in natural 
history had made him a little inhuman. 
There is so much mention of feathered crea- 
tures, so little of men and women, that one 
might even find hints of a misanthrope, a 
poor man—White was never well off—crossed 
in love, resolved on retirement, and a little 
lacking in the expression of enthusiasm. The 
Introduction and the Journal dissipate any 
such fancies. White was ‘“‘ acutely alive to 
his neighbours’ misfortunes,’’ perpetually 
noted the increase in his large flock of 
nephews and nieces, recorded the loss of the 
Royal George, and took four newspapers a 
week, For the public eye or for correspond- 
ence a very formal style, as it appears to our 
free-and-easy age, was usual in the eight- 
eenth century. So White’s feelings were 
restrained, but in the Journal his enjoy- 
ment of ‘‘ sweet ’’ harvest days and “ lovely ”’ 
rides is clear. To autumn tints he pays 
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a full tribute in 1783. 

If a masterly lands-cape painter was to take 
our hanging woods in their autumnal colours, 
persons unacquainted with the country, would 
object to the strength and deepness of the tints 
ind would pronounce, at an exhibition, that 
they were heightened and shaded beyond 
nature, Wonderful and lovely to the Imagin- 
ition are the colourings of our 
scapes at this season of the year! 

Personal details about White are scanty 
indeed, but Professor Bell, a Victorian occu- 
pier of The Wakes, secured two pleasant 
stories of his humour and patience. With 
White’s notes may be -compared those 
of the poet Gray on natural 
tory in 1755 and 1760. The birds 
having been fairly worked out by critics, 
we make a few comments on the plants. 
White had many good crops of Sainfoin, 
which, with his spelling ‘* St foin,’’ he evi- 
dently regarded as ‘‘holy hay.’’ The 
Wolf’s-bane in January cannot be the Monks- 
hood, Aconitum, as a note says. It is the 
Eranthis hyemalis, the winter aconite which 
Edward FitzGerald called ‘‘ New Year’s 
Gifts.”’ The Ivy-leaved Toadflax, now 
called Linaria, not Antirrhinum, does not 
usually attain a great size in its favourite 
habitat of old walls. But White’s record of 
its wonderful growth is paralleled for the 
present reviewer by the long festoons of it he 
came across near the Menai Bridge. The 
name for Autumn Crocus, ‘‘ Naked Boys,’’ 
not in the ‘O. E. D.,’ is explained by a 
herbalist of 1738: ‘‘ flowers in November 
without Leaves, whence Gardiners call them 
Naked Boys.” The Pile-wort may seem 
unfamiliar, but is Wordsworth’s Celandine. 

The trials of the country are often exhib- 
ited, violent storms producing flooding and 
intermittent ‘‘ lavants.”’ Yet there was 
much distress for lack of water in drought. 
One page in September, 1775, notes the 
destruction of ‘‘ the 26th wasps-nest, a vast 
colony,’’ and a little lower down, ‘‘ We have, 
I should think, destroyed 50,000.’’ 

Mr. Johnson is well equipped as an Editor, 
but we wish he had given us the gist of the 
references he makes to his book on White in 
1928. 

BooksELLER’S CATALOGUE. 

We found a great deal to interest us in 
Messrs. JAMES TREGASKIS AND Sons’ July 
Catalogue (the 997th of the Caxton Head). 
It describes principally old printed books, 
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though a manuscript or two has found it 
way in: thus, Samuel] Butler’s Prelimina 
Notes for his Biographical Writings—observas 
tions on Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species ’—in 
small 4to of c. 1877 (£58) and, much mo 
attractive, the Sampler-Book or Needlewo 
Pattern-Book of Mrs. Phelitia Millward, 
4to of 52 leaves which contains 
delightful written instructions for 

such things as true lovers’ knots, and purse: 
stringes, and patterns of silk strings or naw 
row ribbons which have each its distinctivg 
name (‘‘the Hart,’’ ‘‘ the Pott,’’ 
Spider,’’? ‘‘ the Wreath,’’? “ the Fly ’’) but 
likewise actual examples of these little ob 
jects in silk, doubtless the work of the 
writer. The date is 1654; the price £31 


The list under ‘ Cambridge’ includes _ first) 


| editions of Abraham Fraunce’s ‘ Countess 0} 


Pembroke’s Emanuel’ (£60) and ‘ Countesg 
of Pembroke’s Yuychurch’ (1591: £70); @ 
copy of St. Vincent de Lerins’ ‘ Adversug 
profanas ommium novitates,’ with an ine 


| scription in Sir Isaac Newton’s hand in it 


(1687: £27 10s.) and a copy, containing the 
portrait of Gustavus Adolphus, of Joh! 
Russell’s ‘The Two Famous Pitcht Battels 
of Lypsich and Lutzen’ (£35), Grammary? 
and dictionaries are well and fairly num- 
erously represented; we will mention the 
Greek folio ‘ Etymologikon mega’ printed at 
Venice in July 1499, in the original Vene™ 
tian blind stamped calf, with its scroll bor? 
ders of wyverns and roses (£110) and Rich 
ard Percivale’s Spanish Grammar published: 
in London in 1599 (£42). Under ‘ Military") 
there is a first edition of Bernardino de Men- 
doza’s ‘Theorique and Practise of Warre’] 
‘“‘ Translated out of. the Castilian tongue to 
English by S. Edward Hoby, Knight” 
(1597: £25), and under ‘ Music’ a copy of 7 
the first edition of the ‘‘ Vocal and Instr 
mental Musick of the Prophetess ’’—Henry ™ 
Purcell’s work—bearing several notes and cor 
rections in Purcell’s own hand (1691: £36). 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 7 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for © 
publication, : 


WEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Te ~ 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of © 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
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